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Then you know the exact cost of trees. They arrive 
promptly and in good condition. 
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Wo Agents. 


Why pay an agent as much for his.services as the trees 
cost? Be your own agent and send direct to the — 
nursery—as he does—and save his profits. 
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A 
‘trial order fruit Hotes. 
ee * Full and free, and we are willing to give instructions 
on your special orchard if you will only write us. We 
EOUCY love to answer questions. 
give you 
satistaction Standard Crees. 
and 


We want to sell trees that will be successful with you. 
We praise good varieties, and don’t fail to mention the 
you worthlessness of others. 


as out | 
customet. [Prices and Terms. 


We don’t ask you to help pay for your neighbor’s 
trees. Our prices are low and our terms are cash, and 
your neighbor pays foi his own trees. 


will enlist 


Very respectfully, 


B. W. Stone & Co., 


Thomasville, Ga. 
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Of Pears Planted for Profit 
...the “Stone” is the Most Profitable of All. 


THE PECAN. | 


The pecan is a hickory with thin shell and of finer quality than the hickory. It 
naturally belongs to the southern states, and is better adapted to the lower southern 
states. For the last few years it is commanding attention from planters of profitable 
fruit, and no fruit is growing in interest faster than the pecan. The pecan is the only 
fruit planted that will last a century. It is not a perishable fruit, and does not have 
to be gathered in a rush and shipped, or kept in expensive cold storage, like other 
fruit. Not restricted in its sale, it takes the world for its markets. It is the best 
eating of all nuts; most used of all nuts; most profitable of all nuts. 

The whole tree is profitable. The wood is in demand at any age. The nuts are 
used for desert, for oil, for confectioneries, and is lately being used extensively for nat 
foods, which will furnish an unlimited demand for the nuts. 

The pecan business is no new business. Texas alone furnishes one-half of all the 
pecans sold in the United States. Her annual crop is from 200 to 500 cars, at from 
$1,000.00 to $2,000.00 per car. 

If you are the owner of good land, seize the opportunity and plant pecans. Talk 
pecans and let the southern people raise them. The United States imports a greater 

.and greater per cent annually. The importations for nuts in 1902 was $21,480,000. 00; 
which was 10 per cent, greater than in 1901. 

People who never travel beyond the bounds of their own county will howl that 
‘“the business will soon be overdone.’’ But investigate the above figures and see if 
you agree with the howlers. It is a very small per cent, of the many million inhabi- 
tants of the United States who ever saw a pecan. Besides, the population of the U. 
S. will grow faster than the Southern States will grow the nuts. 

What is universally supposed to be the greatest draw back to the business will 
keep it forever a safe investment, and that is: ‘“‘they take so long to bear.’? While in 
reality their time of bearing does not vary materially from that of apples and pears, 
this SUPPOSED (?) draw back will keep the pecan the most profitable of all fruits. 

Let us devide prospective planters into three classes—young, middle-aged and old 
men. 

Young men of means, the ones who could plant pecans at the greatest Bron, will 
not generally plant, because returns appear too distant. 


The middle-aged man will not often plant because his means are used in raising 
and educating a family, or in pushing all the capital he can command into his business. 

The old men, as a class, do not want to plant for fear of not gathering their fruits. 

The facts in the case are: a pecan grove begins to BEAR THE DAY AFTER PLANTING, 
and bears an increasing amount each day. Toexplain: Any one spending $1,000.00 
in planting a budded or grafted paper shell pecan grove will not take $1100.00 for it the 
day after planting. When two years old an acre of well-kept budded or grafted pe- 
cans is worth $100.00. When ten years old is worth $1000.00 per acre. 

A budded or grafted pecan grove is better than a life insurance policy, government 
bonds, or a bank account. If aman leaves life insurance it is too often loaned out 
and lost. Itis better than bonds, because it yields more annually from trees that will 
live acentury. It is better than a bank account, because the principal (the grove) will 
not be spent or mortgaged. 
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PLANT A GROVE. 


LOCATION AND SOIL.—Below the Ohio river, where plenty of oak and hickory 
grow, plant pecans. In the absence of hickory, plant after large trees of any kind, if 
not too flat and too poorly drained. The Mississippi delta is without doubt the finest 
section in the United States. But, all of us do not live in the delta, neither do we 
want to. Plant pecans onthe richest, well-drained soil obtainable. Fertile soil with 
good, red clay sub-soil is fine for pecans. If your soil is not rich, do yonr best on 
improving it, if you desire best results. Pecan trees are not damaged by over-flows 
after they are 2 years old, but are generally benefitted. 


PREPARATION.—A thoroughly prepared cotton or corn field is good preparation. 
Subsoiling the land for a few years is quite beneficial—helps the supply of moisture 
and deepens the soil. Dig holes 3 feet wide and 3 feet deep. Fill up the hole with 
good, top soil and well-rotted manure (2 bushels.) In the absence of well-rotted 
manure, use 2-3 pounds of standard guano. Be sure that it is thoroughly mixed with 
good, top soil. If not well-mixed use less quantity, or leave it out. This preparation 
is best done one month before planting, to allow fertilizers to get diffused in the soil, 
and to allow for settling. 


DISTANCE TO PLANT.—Plant trees 60x60 feet in delta and similar soil. Poorer 
land 40x40 feet. 


NUMBER OF TREES.—Planting 60x60 feet gives 12 trees per acre; Planting 
40x40 feet gives 27 trees per acre; Planting 45x45 feet gives 21 trees per acre; Plant- 
50x50 feet gives 17 trees per acre. 


PLANTING THE PECAN.—In the well-prepared hole dig a hole to easily take 
the roots of the tree. Trim off all bruised and broken roots. Cut off tap root about 
26 inches from collar of tree. Plant tree straight and firmly in the hole as deep as it 
grew in the nursery. Hill up close around the tree to allow for settling. 


CUTTING THE TAP ROOT.—It is no draw-back to cut the tap root, but a great 
convenience and often a benefit. Large bearing pecan ‘trees in flat woods (wet soil) 
have been blown over by storms and had no tap root at all. 


FERTILIZING.—About three pounds of good fertilizer worked in the soil around 
each tree the second year after planting, and adding one pound extra each year is a 
moderate and safe application. Fertilizing and thoroughly cultivating proper crops is 
the best way to stimulate the trees. 


CULTIVATION.—Thoroughly cultivate through growing season till branches 
meet. Then sodded to bermuda grass for cattle is a most excellent plan. 


WHAT CROPS TO GROW.—Pinders, sweet and irish potatoes well fertilized 
are the best crops, because they allow all sunshine and air. Next comes cotton. Vel- 
vet beans planted in rows and fertilized with potash and acid is excellent for building 
up the land. It will be necessary to cut the vines off of the trees only about three 
times during a season. If you plant corn in the grove, plow the land three times and 
plant the corn late—say in May. This plan will give the trees a strong start. Give 
distance around the trees with all crops. 


AGE OF BEARING AND YIELD.—Budded and grafted paper shell pecan trees 
will commence bearing from 5 to 6 years after planting in orchard. At 8 to10 years 
will yield 50 to 100 pounds to the tree. The best yields from large trees has been over 
ten barrels. Georgia soil produces early peaches, early melons and early vegetables, 
and also yields pecans earlier than other sections. 


COST PER ACRE.—Owing to the great distance between pecan trees, an acre 
does not cost much more than peaches, apples and pears, and not as much as an acre of 
oranges. 


PLANT WITH PEACHES.—Plant peaches between the pecan tree when first 
set out, and the peaches will yield their fruit and be out of the way of the pecans. 
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VARIETIES. 


A BROOKS’ PAPER SHELL.—A nut of very thin shell; small but fine flavor, | and 
a heavy bearer annually. Originated in South Georgia, Brooks county, the banner 
county of the state. 

Trees, $1.00 each. 


L CREOLE GIANT.—A seedling of the Stuart, but larger. It is as large as the 
Columbian and much better filled. Egg shape, and very desirable for commercial 
groves, on account of its good appearance, large size, and large yields. 


Trees, $1.00 each. 


. COLUMBIAN.—(Rome, Pride of Coast and 
20th Century.) Its immense size has made 
it much sought after and planted exten- 
sively. Itis a straggling grower and does @ 
not always fill out well. 


Trees, $1.00 each. 


COLUMBIAN 


FROTSCHER.—Nut showy and of excellent quality; shell very thin. Tree com- 


Vi 
pact; loaf shape. It is a favorite with all planters, both for home and for market. 
Meat of fine quality and easily separated from the shell. (See cut on front page. ) 


Trees, $1.00 each. 


v, MOBILE.—The pecan of pecans. Possessing all the good qualities of all the other 
varieties, and not one objectionable feature. 23 nuts to the pound, The largest pecan 
in the universe. Its immense size and heavy bearing qualities are its most command- 
ing features. Its thinness of shell and fine flavor are second to none. Tree conical 
in shape; a rapid grower and early bearer. 


Trees, as long as they last, $2.00 each. 


/ MONEY MAKER.—It is a seedling of La. origin. The introducers say, ‘‘It is a 
large, round pecan full of rich meat; moderately thin shell.” 
Trees, $1.00 each. 
PRIDE OF THE COAST.—See Columbian. 

‘ o/ RUSSELL.—The home-market pecan, as well as for commercial planting, Not 
the largest but one of the very thinest shells. Good shape and of excellent 
quality. A most desirable tree for city lots. Specially recommended for early and 
prolific bearing. 

| Trees, $1.00 each. 
| ROME.—See Columbian. 
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NV STUART.—A standard for commercial orchards. Has 
all the points for a profitable pecan—fine in appear- 
ance; desirable shape; (see cut) large size; none 
fills out better; is of good quality; and tree is a 
strong grower. 


Trees, $1.00 each. 


SCHLE Y—THE IDEAL 
PECAN.—AI] meat. 


(see cut) Very thin 


shell. A good yield- 


aan er and bears young. 

STUART The gold medal pe- 
can at the Paris ex- 
position in 1900. 

Trees, $1.00 each. 


SCHLEY 


SWEET MEAT.—Nut of medium size; ovoid in shape and has fine sweet meat. 


The kernel is plump and parts easily from shell. 

Good trees, $1.00 each. 

VAN DEMAN.—A very large, oblong pecan. Shell medium and fine (a good 
keeper.) Kernel plump and quality good. A desirable and safe commercial nut. 


Trees, $1.00 each. 


This is to certify that we have known the firm of B. W. Stone & Co,, who have conducted a nursery 
here for ten years. They are now making a specially of the finer varieties of pecans, and their word 
can be relied upon in every representation they make. They have madeand sustained a name for fair 
dealing and good stock. J. T. CULPEPPER, Mayor and Pres: Citizens Banking & Trust Co. 

E. M. SMITH, President Bank of Thomasville, Thomasville, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga., Sept. 17th, 1903. 


Iam well acquainted with Mr. B. W. Stone; have visited his nursery often, and believe him to be 
thoroughly honest and reliable in all his representations and dealings with his patrons. He is propaga- 
ting the pecan on a large scale, and with the utmost care and success. 

ROBT. G. MITCHELL, 

Thomasville, Ga., Sept. 17th, 1903. Judge of Superior Court. 


Sn 
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DON YT PLAN WS Eh DeiING> 


If there was a single valuable paper shell pecan tree in the United States that 
would absolutely come true to seed, every nurserymen of the south would have some. 
But there is not ONE tree that will come true. Common wild pecans will produce a 
large per cent. of nuts as good as the seed planted, but of the paper shell varieties, 
they will not doit. Budded and grafted trees will be, 100 per cent. of them, true to 
the tree from which the cions were cut. 

The United States Department of Age published ‘‘Nut Culture in the U. S. It 
advocated budded and grafted trees to be the only way to get a reliable grove, and 


states: ‘Improved pecans are as variable in their seedlings as other fruit trees, and 
can not be depended upon to reproduce themselves from seed.’’ They have recently 
issued ‘‘Budding the Pecan,” 40 pages, and states: ‘Necessarily, as with peaches, 


apples and other fruits, the only way in which the choice varieties of the pecan can 
with certainty be perpetuated, is by budding and grafting on seedling stocks.”’ 

They are preparing another bulletin on pecans, but it will not advocate seedlings. 
The Florida Experiment Station issued two bulletins. The first—‘‘Pecan Culture,” 
and on page 190 says: ‘Trees true to variety can not be obtained with certainty from 
the nuts, and we must resort to budding and grafting.’’ Later on the author visited 
many pecan groves of the state in bearing, and ‘“‘saw the folly of planting nuts or 
seedlings,’ then issued a 24-page builetin on ‘‘Top Working the Pecan.”’ 

Louisiana Experiment Station recognizing the profitable industry of improved pe- 
cans, issued a 45-page bulletin on ‘‘Pecans,’’ and on page 852 says: ‘‘Men who desire 
to grow the best pecans today, do not follow the custom of planting the best seed, but 
instead grow seedlings, in order to bud or graft upon them the best varieties available, 
for there is no other sure way of obtaining nuts which are known to be the most 
desirable.”’ 

Texas, the mother state of pecan trees from seed—the state that furnishes half of 
the pecans of the United States—this summer had at its meeting of the State horticul— 
tural society, the committee to report on pecans, as follows: ‘‘Your committee has 
visited twelve cities of the state where the pecan tree flourishes, and found some very 
valuable trees. These trees produce nuts to the value of $20 to $100 per annum: We 
find that budding and grafting from the most valuable trees is the only reliable way 
of growing a commercial pecan orchard, as the trees do not come true from seed.” 

Why plant seedlings when genuine paper shell varieties can be had budded or 
grafted ? 

Why plant seedlings when some of them will be prolific, some shy and some 
barren ? 

Why plant seedlings when 100 of them will yield a job lot of 100 sorts ? 

Why plant seedlings when ONE CROP off of a budded or grafted grove will yield 
more additional over a seedling grove than the budded trees cost originally ? 

There is more profit in growing seedlings at 5 cents each than there is in growing 
budded and grafted pecan trees at $1.00 each. We will contract to grow seedlings of 


any claimed variety (?) of seedlings at 5 cents each. 

Some nurserymen continue to sell seedlings at high price, because there is more 
profit in seedlings than there is in budded and grafted trees. 

Why plant seedlings when they require about 4 years longer to bear than budded 
or grafted trees ? 

Why plant seedlings when we can supply the best varieties in the United States 
propagated from bearing trees, by budding and grafting, and can guarantee them true 
to name; for any one can easily distinguish the varieties in the nursery rows, and can 
see that all in one row are just alike; and that the leaves, bark and whole tree is dif- 
ferent from the variety in the next row ? 

Come and see them and be convinced. 
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A Few Ee aioe 


AS TO THE MERITS OF THE 


STONE PEAR. 


WHAT THE TAX COLLECTOR SAYS. 


He has been tax collector for 14 years, and has been one of the most successful 
LeConte growers in the state. 


DEAR SirR:—It hes been my opportunity to pass by the original. tree for the last 
eight or nine years. It always has larger blooms than LeConte and a little later. The 
large fruit, which each year has been at least two weeks ahead of LeConte, is just-sim- 
ply beautiful. Ihave often thought it should be propagated and am. glad that your 
firm will offer trees to the public. I will plant out trees of it this coming fall and con- 
tinue till I get a good orchard of it in addition to my large orchard of LeContes. 

Yours respectfully, 
Pi S: HEeErre: 


WHAT THE LARGEST PEAR GROWER IN SOUTH GEORGIA SAYS. 


Dear Sirs:—I think I know a good thing when I see it. I ‘will.commence by 
planting ten acres of this new pear this fall. Itis undoubtedly. a handsome early 
pear. Yours truly, EK. L. NEEL. 


WHAT THE LARGEST PEAR SHIPPER SAYS. 


Dear Strs:—Your new pear certainly has a fascinating: beauty attached to it 
when we take into consideration that the ‘early markets can never be over-stocked with 
such beautiful fruit. Let it be propagated and planted extensively. On account of 
its earliness, it is the coming pear. It has been my pleasure to see the tree often, and 
it is a vigorous, healthy tree. Respectfully, 

JAS. MCKINNON. 


. THE “STONE” PEAR. 


1 


This new pear is a bud variation from the LeConte. It is seventeen years old, 
and has borne eleven successful crops. The tree is vigorous,‘ with wide spreading, 
stocky branches, and has large, dark green leaves. Its blooms are unusually large; 
one week later than LeConte. Its fruit is large in size, most admirable pyriform 
shape, and overlaid with deep bloom. It is ready to ship from two to three weeks 
ahead of the LeConte. Sample sent June 12th to the largest pear Commission Mer- 
chant in New York brought reply that they would bring from $5.50 to $6.50 per barrel. 
They further stated, ‘‘It surely shows up well and will say that we think it is the 
coming pear.’’—Olivit Bros. 

It isa southern pear. Its vigor and constitution, and being of southern origin, 
assute its adaptability to the southern states. Its blight resisting qualities make it 


- desirable to plant. Its earliness, appearing on the market when no other pears are 


there, makes it of interest. The good returns which they will demand are qualities 
appreciated by practical men. We do not claim the earth for it, forit is limited. It 
is limited to the Southern States. The record of the LeConte all over the south will 
prove of great value toit. The LeConte caught all those who thought themselves 
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practical pear growers. Besides, it tested soils and sections; being planted on many 
not adapted to it. It is well tested, having borne eleven crops in eleven years, main- 
taining its regular habits annually. It has further been tested by being budded into 
- another pear tree, and still proving true to type in every habit. See cut on back of 

catalogue. 

It will never be cornered, copyrighted, or trade-marked, but offered to the public 
at prices sufficently low for practical men to plant out commercial orchards at once. 

If you are going to planta commercial orchard in the South Atlantic or Gulf 
states, planta pear orchard. If you want the pear that will be most profitable with 
least labor and trouble, plant Stone’s early pear of Georgia origin. 


THOMASVILLE, GaA., July 4, 1908. 
DEAR Sirs:—I visited the original stone pear tree on June Ist, alsoagain July Ist, 
one month later. With pleasure and pride do I write that the Stone pear was larger 
June Ist than was the largest LeConte in same orchard July Ist, showing clearly that 
there is at least one month’s difference when it comes to practical results. 
Very respectfully, C. S. PARKER. 


It is gratifying to us to be able to state that the Stone pear had been budded in a 
LeConte and ina Garber, and that both bore this year and both showed all the special 
characteristics of the Stone pear. June 15th we gathered some Stone pears and also 
gathered the largest LeConte in the same orchard. The Stone pear weighed 9 ounces, 
the LeConte weighed 3% ounces. Our stock of trees is fine in size, thrift and constitu- 
tion. There is no pear more profitable for southern planting. 


ATLANTA, Ga., July 16, 1901. 
DEAR Srrs:—I have sampled your new pear (the Stone pear} and am glad to be 
able to testify to its excellent qualities. Its shape and general appearance are pleasing 
and its flavor is good. Judging from the specimen you sent me, 1! should think 1% 
would be decidedly advisable to propagate and disseminate this new pear. 
Yours very truly, W. M. Scort, 
State Entomologist of Georgia. 


.Rome, Ga., July 22, 1898. 
DEAR StR:—Your pear was received and we kept it several days, as it was hardly 
in shape for testing, and really kept it too long, as it had commenced to rot before we 
cut it. Weare certainly very well pleased with the pear, being large size and fine 
appearance, and if it has the habit of blooming later than the LeConte, and ripening 
earlier, it should certainly be very desirable. And we will want some buds and stocks 


of it as soon as you have them to offer. Respectfully, 
G. H. MILLER & Son. 


Texas A. & M. COLLEGE. 
Mr. B. W. Stone, Thomasville, Ga. 
DEAR StR:—Your sample of Stone pear was received in good condition some days 
_ago. It wasa fine and beautiful specimen of pear, but since it was not ripe, I was 
unable to judge of its table quality. Itis quite probable that you have something 
valuable in this new fruit. Yours very truly, Re EeePRieEs 
Prof. of Horticulture. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS, July 26th. 
DEAR StR:—Pear mellowed up nicely and we ate it today. It is plainly not a Le- 
Conte in quality, but does resemble the Garber very closely in every way, except that 
the Garber is several weeks later than LeConte. Otherwise, I would call ita Garber, 
though it had not quite as much acid as that pear. As to a name, why not call it the 
‘‘Stone.’’ That is short and appropriate, as it is nearly solid after it mellows, and is 


plainly a good keeper and shipper, and will not rot at the core. 
Truly, H. M. STRINGFELLOW. 
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FLORESVILLE, TExas, June 16th, 1901. 
B. W. Stone & Co.. Thomasville, Ga. 
DEAR StR:—Your letter and the pear received. Ishall want some of the pears, 
the quantity will depend on the price. Send'me a sample of the ripe fruit, when ripe. 
Respectully, AGG GeTOKE DT: 


HULEN, Texas, July 21st, 1898. 
B. W. Stone & Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Drak Sirs:—The specimen pear came duly to hand and we are very much pleased 
with its general appearance and shape. It will be almost sure to prove a decided 
acquisition and hope you may be able to propagate it and have it ready for distribu- 
tion soon. We would suggest, in view of its delicate and beautiful color, and good 
form and size, that you call it ‘‘Pride of Georgia,”’ as it is certainly a fruit, and new 
production, which you and your state may well be proud of. Aw: viting your. further 
favor with reference to developments in due course, we beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
GALVESTON NURSERY & ORCHARD Co. 
Fred W. Mally, Manager. 


THE HORTICULTURAL GLEANER, AUSTIN; TEXAS, Aug. Ist, 1898. 

Messrs. B. W. Stone & Co., of Thomasville, Ga., sent us a pear by mail, and wrote 
us regarding it, but unfor tunately the letter was carried away by the wind, so we can- 
not refer to it. The pear did not blow away. It was picked on the 12th of July, 
wrapped in an old paper and stuffed into a quart berry-box and mailed, with the paper 
around it; it filled the box and reached us in perfect condition. It is a large, hand- 
some pear. We wished to see how long it would keep. We cut it today, August Ist. 
There was not a sign of discoloration upon it, but it was very mellow, and when cut 
proved to be over-ripe and mealy, but it had not decayed. We showed it to Mr. E. 
W. Kirkpatrick, of McKinney, who admired it very much and remarked, ‘‘That is the 
parentage from which we must expect our successful pears.’’ We believe that Messrs. 
Stone & Co. have not named the pear yet. d Ex. 


Parry, NEw JERSEY, Aug. 38rd, 1898. 
LP. W. Stone, Thomasville, Ga. 

DEAR StrR:—The pear you so kindly sent us was received July 15th in good condi- 
tion, most too hard to sagjiple. It measured 10 inches around from stem to blossom end, 
and 954 inches crossways. Skin smooth and of a beautiful creamy yellow color. Flesh 
smooth, buttery, juicy ‘and good quality. It shows evidence of Oriental origin. If 
vigorous, productive, free from blight, blossoming later and ripening earlier than Le- 
Conte, as you claim, it should be valuable. If it originated with you I think ‘‘Stone’’ 
would be an appropriate name. Would like some of the trees as soon as put on the 
market. ; Respectfully, JOHN R. Parry. 


GEORGETOWN, TEXAS, August 27th, 1898. 
Mr. B. WU’. Stone, Thomasville, Ga. 

DEAR SiR:—I have neglected to answer you in regard to the pear sent me. It was 
a beauty and was larger than the Smith’s Hybrid. Jt is unlike anything that I have 
seen. It was quite green when sent, and I would have kept it longer, but wanted 
Professor J. H. Connell to testit. It has a peculiar flavor of its own-—flavor similar to 
Vicar Winkfield. I consider it a valuable pear. Truly yours, 

J. M. SHELL. 
Pomona, N. C., June 18, 1901. 
Messrs. B. W. Stone & Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

DEAR SiR:—We are in receipt of yours of the 12th and note same, also mecened 
the sample of the pear. 

We believe from what we know of it, that it is a good pear, certainly the best of 
the Orientals or the Oriental Crosses in flavor. As to “the habits and growth of the 
tree we, of course, know nothing about. Yours truly, 

J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY Co., 
By Boren. 
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HUNTSVILLE, ALaA., August 15, 1898. 
LB. W. Stone, Thomasville, Ga. 

GENTLEMEN :—Your favor of the !2th inst. received and by same mail sample of 
the new pear. We think the pear must have particular value, ripening, as it does, 
earlier than LeConte. We would like to have the history of the tree and trust to hear 
from you again respecting it. Yours truly, W. F. HEIKEs. 


Pomona, N. C., July 20, 1898. 
Mr. B. UW’, Stone, Thomasville, Ga. 

DeEaAR SiR:—Yours of the 12th inst, came to hand in due time. I also received the 
sample of pear, for which I thank you. It was so green looking when I first got it 
that I laid it up in the office until today to see if it would ripen, and we cut it and ate 
it today. The quality seems to be very different from that of LeConte. It is more, I 
think, of a Bartlett or Duchesse flavor. The flesh seemed solid—more after the Euro- 
pean class of pears, and I would think it a big improvement over the LeConte or Kief- 
fer in quality. And it is, also, of good size, as the specimen showed that it was at 
least half larger than LeConte; and being, as you say, two or three weeks earlier, it 
will be a valuable pear, provided it proves to be a good bearer. 

Yours truly, J. VAN LINDLEY. 


NEw YORK, June 17, 1901. 
Messrs. B. W. Stone G& Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

GENTS:—Your favor, alsosample pear at hand. Very glad to see them show up 
so nice. So far, there has been none in this market, but they will do well—#5.50 to 
$6.50, perhaps more if they would run as large as this one. 

It surely shows up well, and will say that we think it the coming pear. Its form 
and appearance is nice. Being earlier will also add to its value. Push it to the front, 
we shall be glad to handle them, as we like something nice. 

Yours truly, OLIviT Bros. 


NEw York, June 21, 1908. 
B. W. Stone & Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
DEAR StrRs:—Your shipment of Stone pears of June 15th in good order, and sold 
for $7.00 per barrel. Yours truly, S. B. Downes. 
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Absolutely no Agents, 


8 ) ‘USINESS MAN, do you need trees—A-No. | trees, carefully grown? Then 
| order direct from headquarters and pocket the fruit-tree agent’s profit. 
Read the letters from our customers. They are men of experience with our 
trees and dealings, and know where to get full value for money sent. Now, 


we earnestly ask you togiveusatrial order. We support no middle man. 


We have our trees true to name, and you can find us, for we have a regular 


place of business, and have a reputation to maintain. 


REFERENCES : 


Citizens Banking and Trust Company, Thomasville, Ga. 
Bank of Thomasville, Thomasville, Ga. Postmaster, Thomasville, Ga. 


AND OUR CUSTOMERS EVERYWHERE. 


THE MAN WHO GETS TO THE FIELD FIRST WITH THE GREATEST NUMBER OF STONE 
PEARS TO PLANT WILL WIN THE PURSE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In presenting herewith our Annual Price List of Pear, Plum, Peach and other 
fruit trees, we would say to our customers that we expect to maintain our reputation; 
and to our prospective customers we would.say, give us a trial order and we will con- 
vince you that our trees are unequalled in every particular. Give headquarters a trial 
and quit agents. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Customers, regular and prospective, we offer you this season a stocky lot of trees. 
Experience of our customers teaches us that a one-year-old, three to five foot tree 
is best. It is well shaped, roots.less mutilated, more easily handled, and lives better. 


WRITE US. 


When you receive your trees we want you to write us. When the trees grow we 
want you to write us. When the trees bear we want you to write us. If any disease 
or insects appears, We want you to write us, so we canaid you. We take all the lead- 
ing agricultural and horticultural papers, and keep abreast with progressive horticul- 
ture. We study horticulture, we delight in horticultural works and love to corres- 
pond with our customers on horticultural subjects. 


NATURAL ADVANTAGES: 


The natural advantages of our soil, climate and location gives us facilities for sup- 
plying trees of the finest quality at the lowest prices. Hence the secret by which we 
give our customers entire satisfaction. 


GUARANTEE. 


We guarantee trees to be pure and true to name to customers who buy direct from 
us; to be grown, dug, packed and delivered to common carriers in first-class order. 
not liable for damages to exceed the original cost. 

We make no charges for packing or drayage or boxes, as other nurseries do. 

TERMS—Cash withorder. ‘‘Owe nomananything, that we may remain friends.” 

Cc. O. D.—Parties who prefer to pay on delivery of goods can avail themselves of 
that privilege by sending one-half cash with order and paying the balance collect on 
delivery, the charges for collecting and returning money to be paid by the purchaser. 

Remittance.—By P. O. Money Order, Express or Express Money Order, or N. Y. 
Exchange. No private checks accepted. 

Shipping Season.—From November Ist to March 10th. 

Club Orders.—Many responsible persons get up club orders in their own communi- 
ties and send in to secure club rates. Such trade is respectfully solicited. Club rates 
will be given on application. 

Substitution.— We make no substitutions. Welet the other nurseries do that. 
We write, as well as we know, a true and honest account of each variety of frait, and 
each planter is able to make his own selections. 

Our Catalogue gives accounts of varieties of fruits honestly and truly without 
exaggerated statements and misrepresentations. We believe that a legitimate and 
good business can be conducted by giving facts truly. We know a much larger busi- 
ness could be easily carried on by giving all the good points and none of the bad. 
Reader, we give both sides that you may better be able to judge. 

Early Orders are filled before the list of varieties is broken. So send in your 
orders early, get your trees planted, and they will make a better growth than late 
planted trees. 


| 
| 


: 
| 
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mEARS: 


FRENCH OR JAPAN STOCK—WHICH ? 


French stocks are more plentiful and are cheaper, hence are used extensively by 
nurserymen. We are strong advocates of Japan stock, because they make better trees 
and are decidedly more satisfactory. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
DEAR SIR: 

You can put me down as utterly opposed to any French stock for LeConte, Garber 
or Kieffer. They generally sucker very badly and nearly always make an uneven 
union when grafted. The growth on French stock is not near so vigorous as on their 
own roots. My old orchard is a living example—about 300 trees on French stock. 
Many have died and others sick. Truly, H. M. STRINGFELLOW, 

Ex-President of Texas State Horticultural Society. 


The pears for the Gulf Coast region are those of the Japanstrain. We have plant- 
ed cuttings of hardy Japan pear trees, and they are so very hardy and vigorous that 
we use them as well as LeContes to graft the Kieffer, Garber and others on. 

All pears offered are grown on thrifty LeConte and Japan stocks. 
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+ “It surely shows up well and and Is a thrifty tree, heavy bearer, fruit of 
2 will say that we think it is the com- = variable quality, very large and showy, a 
4 ing pear. OLIviT BROS. ¢ good shipper, and so far has been the most 
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profitable pear grown. Ripensin July. 
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KIEFFER. 


The Kieffer is a seedling of the China Sand pear, supposed to haye been crossed 
with the Bartlett. The tree, with its thrift, hardiness, beauty, early bearing qualities, 
size of fruit, with excellent keeping and shipping qualities, has become the pear for 
profit. The fruit ripens in September and October and can be kept in a cool place till 
December. It comes in at a season when other fruit is scarce, and the large yellow 
pears with small black dots command good prices. Trees bear four years after setting 
and no tree bears more abundantly, unlessit is the LeConte. Every year it gains 
favor. It is hardy, it is beautiful, and its regular annual abundant yield makes it 
everywhere popular. 

GARBER. 

This pear is much like the Kieffer in every respect except that it bears earlier. It 
makes the connecting link between the LeConte and. Kieffer. The Garber, as com- 
pared with LeConte, is a little later, better flavor, holds up better in shipping, resists 
blight much better, blooms out later, which enables it to escape more late spring frost 
and, like the Kieffer, has practically an unlimited area, doing well both North and 
South. The Garber does not make as large a tree as the LeConte, hence yields less, 
but just plant more trees to the acre. It gains in favor. 


SMITH. 


The Smith is of the Oriental strain, the same as the Garber, Kieffer and LeConte. 
Its habits are very much like the LeConte, but generally bears earlier. 


MAGNOLIA. 
A valuable new Japan seedling. It is a small, stocky tree, with large, thick, deep 


green leaves. It leafs out and blooms too late to ever be caught by frost. Bears when 
yery young, two or three years after planting. The fruit is very large, dark reddish 
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brown. The flesh is white, tender, crisp and sweet. Very little core and no coarse 
grains near the core. The magnolia is the best pear for home eating and use of all the 
pears known for Southern planters. It ripens late. Generally later than Kieffer. 

Plant other pears to ship. 

Plant Magnolia to EAT. 

Plant Stone Pear, the earliest and most PROFITABLE pear growl. 

Plant Magnolia, the latest and best EATING pear grown. 


SAND. 
We can furnish the genuine old Sand pear. 
OTHER PEARS. 


We furnish the following pears—Bartlett and Koonce. 


JAPAN PLUMS. 


Japan Plums are one of the most promising fruits for Southern fruit culture. The 
fruit is mostly large, flesh firm and of excellent quality, and with small pit. The 
fruit keeps and ships well, and would make good canned fruit, but their quality has so 
far prevented them from reaching the can. 

Our list gives a succession from the earliest to the latest. They are fine keepers 
and can be shipped to any part of the United States. Have been shipped to Paris and 
remained in good condition 9 days after arrival. This season we kept one on our man- 
tle 25 days after ready to ship. 

From the best known and most promising varieties of Japan Plums we select those 
that are destined by all known facts to prove the most profitable commercially. We 
arrange them in order of ripening. 

Excelsior.—The earliest of early plums. Seedling of Kelsey crossed with Chickasaw. 
Fruit large and nearly round. Color, solid wine red; quality fine. An abundant. 
reliable yielder. 

Red Nagate-—(Red June.) Fruit medium size, elongated andconical, with well 
marked suture; skin deep red-purple; flesh very firm; cling: very early, productive, 
handsome and good. Ripened here this season the last of May. 

Abundance.—( Yellow-Fleshed Botan.) Large in size, varying from nearly spherical 
to distinctly sharp pointed. Ground color, rich yellow, overlaid on sunny side with 
dots and splotches of red and sometimes nearly red. Flesh deep yellow, juicy and 
sweet, of good quality; cling. A strong upright grower: has a tendency to overbear. 
Ripens about June 10th here, which is also at a season to get good prices in markets. 

Gonzales.—Of Texas origin. Color, a brilliant red. Fruit as large as Abundance. 
One of the most prolific plums ever introduced. 

Burbank.—Of the many varieties introduced from Japan, the Burbank is the most 
promising, its flavor being the best. The tree is universally vigorous, with strong 
limbs. Commences to bear usually at two years of age. The skin is thick and is 
almost curculio proof, and is an admirable shipping variety. Ripens from 20th to last 
of June. 

Wickson.—Originated by the great plum originator, Mr. Luther Burbank, of 
California. It is a cross between the Kelsey and Burbank. He says: “Of the many 
thousand plums which I have fruited, this one, so far stands preeminent in tts rare 
combination of good qualities.’ It ripensjust after the Burbank. The original tree sold 
for $2,500.00. 

Satsuma.—(Or Blood Plum.) The tree isa fine, strong grower. The fruit took the 
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premium over other Japan Plums at the Texas State Horticultural Society. At the 
Georgia Horticultural Society fine specimens were exhibited. But here, and in every 
section where there was a rainy season at maturing time, it was a complete failure, 
(rotted). It is a fine plum for sections that have dry weather at maturing time. 

"4 Bailey —Large, nearly globular. Ground color, rich orange, overspread with light 
and bright cherry red, flesh thick and melting, yellow, of excellent quality; cling. 

Kelsey.—This plum is from two to two and one-half inches in diameter; flesh a rich 

yellow with purple cheek. It is a most magnificentplum. It is excellent for canning 
and drying, and it ships a long distance well. Ripens August and September. The 
objections to the Kelsey are: It often blooms too early and itrots badly in wet sea- 
sons, just like the Satsuma, and is a favorite of the curculio. The latest to ripen of 
any Japan Plums yet introduced. 


OTHER PLUMS. 


Simoni.—(Chinese Apricot Plum.) This tree is an erect, compact grower; leaves 
long and narrow; fruit flat and combines many flavors. Not recommended for com- 
mercial orchards. F 

Pissardii.—( Persian Purple-Leaved Plum.) Decidedly very ornamental. The whole 
tree is purple—leaf, bark, juice, bloom, fruit. Ripeuns first of June. 

Wild Goose.—The well-known, popular Wild Goose cannot be left out. Fruit some 
what oblong, bright vermillion red, showy, sweet. Ripens in June. 
Marianna.—The special merit of the Marianna isin its unsurpassed qualities as a 
‘stock. : 

Best Varieties.—The one best variety for commercial orchards is Abundance. 
The two best are Abundance and Burbank. The three best are Abundance, Burbank 
and Red Nagate. The four best are the above and Wickson. 


PEACHES. 


We offer to our customers a few standard varieties of peaches in order of ripening. 
We have selected such varieties as have been thoroughly tested, and those, taking 
everything into consideration, that have given the best annual satisfaction. 
ALEXANDER.—(Persian.) Fruit large and early. May. 

SNEED.—Ripens with Alexander, but is a finer peach in every way. Seedling of 
Chinese cling. 

GREENSBORO.—(Per.) A new variety extensively grown in North Carolina. 
Said tobe earlier than Alexander. Flesh white, juicy, excellent quality; free. 

HILEY.—(Early Belle.) Large; white, with crimson cheeks of high color; 
quality good; freestone. A good shipper. Highly recommended. 

CARMAN.—(N. C.) Origin in Texas; large, resembles Elberta; skin pale yellow, 
fine flavored; free stone. Prolific and a fine market variety. 

CRAWFORD’S EARLY.—(N. Chinese.) Large, yellow, first of July. 

BELLE OF GEORGIA.—Very large; skin white with red cheek; flesh white and 
firm; tree a rapid grower and very prolific; seedling of Chinese cling. Ripens July 
Ist to 15th. 

CHINESE FREE.—(N. Chinese.) Skin white, free stone, Ist of July. 

CHINESE CLING.—N. C.) Very large, globular; flesh white, red at the stone. 
Shy bearer. ‘‘The mother peach.”’ 

GEN. LEE.—(N. Chinese.) Quality best, cling stone, Ist of July. 

ELBERTA.—(N. Chinese.) Best market peach in Georgia; middle of July. 

THURBER.—(N. Chinese.] Flesh juicy, free stone, last of July. 


v 
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LEMON CLING.—(Per.) Large, oblong, yellow. <A heavy bearer. Last of July. 

HEATH CLING.—(Per.) White flesh, fine quality; a heavy bearer. August 20. 

STINSON’S OCTOBER.—Large, white with red cheek. An excellent very late 
peach. Of Mississippi origin. Middle of October. 

GORDON.—Origin, Middle Georgia. The finest late peach. Prolific and a most 
excellent keeper. 

EVER BEARING.—An excellent peach for family use. Free stone. Commences 
to bear about July Ist and continues for two months. 


APPLES. 

We offer the following standard varieties of apples in order of ripening: 

RED ASTRACHAN.—Red with yellow flesh, juicy, crisp, acid. 

RED JUNE.—Medium, conical, deep red, and very productive. 

HORSE.—Large green, acid, a popular apple. 

CARTER’S BLUE.—Very large, dull brown red. Ripens in September; a very 
desirable fruit. 

EQUINETILEE.—Very large, oblate, yellow with bright red cheeks and crimson 
stripes. Ripens last of September. 

FALL PIPPIN.—Large, green, sub-acid, quality best. September. 

BEN DAVIS.—Medium, oblate, greenish yellow with red cheek. Keeps well. 


SHOCKLEY.—Medium, conical, yellow with bright crimson cheek, firm, sweet or 
sub-acid, exceedingly productive. Ripens in October. 


NUT TREES. 


JAPAN WALNUT.—A tree both for utility and beauty. Bears early, is prolific. 
The nut is medium in thickness of shell, is smaller than the black walnut. No tree is 
more beautifully branched. The leaves are very large and green. The bark is whitish. 


MULBERRIES. 


HICKS’ EVER BEARING.—None better. It is very valuable for poultry, hogs 
and for birds, to keep them off of the other fruit. By all means plant some trees. 
DOWNING.—A popular variety of stocky growth. 


GRAPES. 

In order to be better able to supply our customers, we have selected a few standard 
varieties of the very best grapes. We have culled the lengthy list of grapes and offer 
for sale only a few of the best, such as we can recommend. 

CONCORD.—Large, blue-black bunch; quality good; very prolific and vigorous 
grower. One of the most reliable grapes for general cultivation. 

DELAWARE.—Standard of excellence, light red, vine healthy. Unsurpassed for 
table and white wine. 

IVES.—Large and blue, vigorous grower and prolific‘bearer. Ripensend of June 
andis a profitable wine grape. 

NIAGARA.—Bunch and berry large, greenish-yellow. Its fine size and appear- 
ance has made it popular. It is vigorous and prolific. 

SCUPPERNONG.— Absolutely free from all diseases. Muscadine type. Fine for 
family use and wine. 
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EEL ONIANS 


We “haye found a superior strain of the Thomas Grape. It is’ just simply all that could be desired 
rneng. Very large size; eight 


ar scupperneng. 


in an early scuppernong grape. Two weeks earlier than regul 
to ten in bunch. Color—reddish purple; pulp sweet, tender, Sprightly. Stocky strong vines. Wilde 


bearin four years. 25 cents each. 
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FIGS. 


CELESTE.—The best variety grown in the South. Generally known as the sugar 
fig. Small fruit, but sweet... : 


_~~ UMBRELLA CHINA.—A quick, dense shade, cheap. 
CAROLINA POPLAR.—A popular, fast growing, beautiful, tall shade tree. 


‘STONE PAYS THE FREIGHT.” 


Freight paid on all orders amounting to $10.00 or more at Catalogue prices to the 
following states: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee and Arkansas. 

Orders of less than 100 pounds, or less than $10.00, will be shipped by express, of 
which we only pay one-half (%.) The customer pays the expressage on bundle of 
trees, takes a receipt from express agent and returns same to us. We then return one- 
half the receipted amount. 

We will have to get through rates, which often takes several days, so we ask the 
co-operation of our customers in this matter in order to facilitate matters. If you are 
thinking of ordering trees. write us to that effect, and we will apply for rates at once 
and get them by arrival of order. 


MAGNOLIA PEAR. 
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PRICE LIST ==1903=1904. 
FREIGHT PAID. 


This list gb romaiese all previous Price Lists. Five at ten rates, pat at one hundred rates 


ee pel NEL ee 2 RD seb tem dak ee 
APPLES— EACH. 10 | 100 

Red Astrachan, Horse, Red June, Carter’s Blue. Rguinenile, 

Fall Pippin. Ben Davis and Shockle ye etc. Mane Or 80 12 $1 00) $9 00 
GRAPES— | | 

Delaware, Niagara, Concord, Ives.. ...................... -. 10, 80; 4 00 

Scuppemongs =... 2. Lovie We RiaSs aca Oe WEN ARC a i ue 15 1 50) 12 00 

homas:-4) 2-1. EA ok pA OS oe BURA AD OR cr AS Oe ; 20 

PEACHES— 

Sneed, Alexander, Crawferd’s Early, Eelle. Chinese Free, | 
Chinese Cling, Gen. Lee, Thurber, Greensboro, Lemon Cling, | 
Heath Cling, Stinson’s October iw Sea Te other 10' 90} 8 00 

Hiley, Carman, Ever beanie ANCL OLM ONS. ee sees we EE CT eee 20) 1 50) 12 00 

Horta eee a ee ec. ne NOM hat. ed oe ele POL 1 10) 10°00 

PEARS— 
Stone, thrifty one-year trees. He Weoetig 25 [c os OO 1G,00 
Kietfer and LeContes 1 year medium, 3-4 ft.. eee eee Opa oUl OL 00 
ou l year standard 4-5 ft. 22002. be is, | 12,1 00; 7 00 
: : ee leyeavextra lance 5-| ties aie | 15; 1 20; 9 00 

Garber: arith fey cart Sete Ct ibakn 1S NER oS BO Gog ts | 12! 1 OOF 8 00 
3 ‘ 1 year. AB Gtiiremex(ris i! ews EW ae a ener ek eet hae | 1d) 1 25, 10 00 

Wisrenn Ola a leanye ns eet tee eae a ere rss he OR eee Seat | . 20, 2 00; 15 00 

Bartlett and Koonce, 4-7 ft... eee ete a Ihe Tee Seni ated | 15; 1 30) 12 00 
SandPear (heloripinalcOld Sandie os eel alley 

MULBERRIES— 
Hick’s Ever Denning. eden. eal Sear ss 8 86; 7 VO 
a AE () Bit peetrmceress) 1 trae Mente ul hee tM we cet ate es 10: 1 CO =8 00 
Dosen: ihe (o¥rn patent Mea Prue wale pean PEER es ame ys Saas aoe 15. 1 20; 10 00 
JAPAN PLUMS— 

Red Nagate, Abundance, Burbank. Satsuma, Bailey, Kelsey,):: 
Wicksons Ievearis-4 ff.2 ei. ch ON SR a a a eA BL 10 ~6 50 
year 46th.) Peele at Olas Oo On. 800 

Gonzales, Excelsior, Pissardii, Wild Goose. Simoni. ‘Ll year. A ho ele 20/5 10)00 

FIGS— 
olenicmyCULe atte see een Pe eee ee eam! 1-351 10 00 
NUT TREES— 

Japan Walnuts. CARESS Sete eee ot : 20, 2 00. 18 00 

Becans, Wexas, lr year os. =.-. 22s Sees eR PS ry en ES i¢,-1 00' 6 00 

Umbrella China reas: Miyoam ttt eee r- BC «6 C0 

me ‘<2 year, 4-6 ft. LOR cal ois 

: se ee | og 80) 15.00 

Carolina Baio. ati bomerna: Speman ae Ae CUNAUNESt GUMRIEN REN e UALS Lhe fare 1 80 15 00 


Pure Georgia Syrup Write tor Prices. 
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GUIDE TO FRUIT CULTURE. 


GIVING THE LATEST INFORMATION KNOWN. 


%. 

Thomasville, the home and headquarters of the LeConte, has all the old trees, 
except the original tree, and one of these old trees, now thirty-one years old, is the 
picture of health and beauty. Its largest yield was sixty bushels marketed besides 
the culls. We have photo of this tree. It measures forty-three feet across its boughs 
and seventeen inches in diameter at the trunk, the largest pear tree in South Georgia. 
The above is given simply to show what they can do. : 


THE LECONTE PEAR—Its History. 


The original LeConte pear tree was bought in 1850, under the name of Chinese 
Sand Pear, from some nurseryman in Philadelphia, by John LeConte, of that city, and 
presented to his niece, Mrs. J. M. B. Harden of Liberty county, where it was planted. 
The tree is now vigorous and healthy, has never blighted nor been injured by any dis- 
ease, and is a regular annual bearer.. As much as forty bushels of fruit has been gath- 
ered from the tree in a season. In 1859 cuttings were taken from this tree to Thomas 
county, Ga. and planted, a few of which grew and are now thirty-four years old. 
These. trees are in perfectly healthy condition and of a size that would surprise any one 
having no knowledge of the luxuriant growth of the LeConte. | 


PEARS FOR PROFIT. 


But little investigation is required in order to learn that a pear that will SELL WELL 
is not necessarily a pear of fine eating qualities. The best market fruit is the cne 
which presents the best appearance on the market. 

The flavor of the LeConte is of variable quality, being classed by some as excellent. 
The flavor of the Kieffer ranges wider than that of the LeConte—from best to worse — 
according to taste and condition of fruit when eaten. Let the flavor of the two pears 
be what they may, it is nevertheless a settled fact that they, are sure and fast selling, 
profitable pears. 


ORCHARD REPORTS .—LECONTE PEARS 


One grower here with an orchard of five acres, 250 trees, gathered 18) barrels and 
received on an average, net, $4.50 per barrel, or the sum of $162 per acre 
Another grower here, the best yield we had this season, showed me the checks net 
of $145.41 for LeConte Pears off of his pet one-quarter of an acre.. Can prove the 
above or give 1,000 trees if we fail. mh 
Still another grower who has a large orchard, on being asked how much did his 
trees yield per annum, said some years a great deal more than others, but on an average 
the trees netted him 50 cents each. Fifty trees to the acre gives him $20. _How dces 
that compare with your farm crops? The same party this year is gathering 3800 bar- 
rels and receiving net $3 to $3 40 per barrel, and the trees paid for themselves ten 
years ago. They got one plowing, and cost of barrel and packing is all of the e=peusc- 


-- This year he gathered 700 barrels and the first shipments sold for $4.60 per barrel 


CARE OF TREES ON ARRIVAL ae 

-. Trench the trees in moist soil thinly, leaning toward the south--If the ?66t8 are dry 
or the branches are at all shriveled, dig a trench, untie the trees and place them in it, 
work in fine soil among the roots, saturate with water ‘and *throw on more soil if 
trenched as above described they will become plump in a day or two and can remain 


We ene 
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in the trench till the ground is ready for pew. but.the SetMent op aa 
for the trees will commence for ming new rootl Ne Aisceir prog Ae sun, Wl 
and frost. Bury in moist ground as soon as possible. 


LOCALITIES AND SOILS. 


The locality which is best suited to the LeConte is the belt of country lying be- 
tween the apple and citrus belts, or practically the Gulf Coast States. The most suc- 
cessful commercial orchards are within one hundred miles of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. The Kieffer and Garber practically have an unlimited territory. They thrive 
well both north and south. 

An orchard that is expected to bear fruit for twenty or more years must have a 
strong subsoil, and if it has not enough top soil. then one must be made by planting 
renovating crops and plowing them under. Rye for a winter crop, and clover, peas, 
beggar weeds, and weeds for summer crops. Some horticultural writer once wrote, 
“never plant a pear tree over a tile drain.*’ This was written to impress forcibly the 
great importance of well drained land for pear trees. For the McCsT SUCCESSFUL ccm- 
mercial orchard the land must be well drained, o* made so by drainage: must have a 
fertile soil with a strong clay stbsoil from four to six inches below the top soil. Roll- 
ing land is preferable. Where the land is level always make large beds the width of 
the intended pear rows. This can be accomplished by three plowings with turn plow, 
bedding the same way each time. This plan is especially desirable for peaches and 
plums on level land. Try it for your own satisfaction. 


TIME OF PLANTING. 


In this chmate vegetation, although inactive in winter for the formation of leaves 
and new wood, is never so as to new roots. Consequently, trees planted in November 
and December will gain one-half a year’s growth over trees planted later. By all 
means plant before March if you can, but plant first of March rather than wait till 
next fall. 


PREPARATION OF 7dHE SOIL. 


Before p!anting it is best to grow peas, clover or some other renovating crop, turn 
under in the fall with a two-horse plow, ana subsoil the ground. If not prepared as 
above, lay off rows and dig holes two feet deep and twe feet wide, throwing in a little 
top soil. 


PLANTING AND PRUNING THE TREES. 


Plant free in prepared hole the same depth it grew in the nursery. With a sharp 
knife cut off every broken and bruised root, letting the cut be cn the under side. It 
is not necessary to use water in planting, but put moist soil next to roots. Have the 
hole a little higher in the center and place che trees on top of the crown. allowing all 
the roots to incline downward and not overlap each other. Fill up the hole so when 
settled it will be level. Remember the trees grew in firm soil, so be swe and pack 
the soil _as firmly as you can, not tobruise the roots. Notso necessary in fall plant- 
ing, but tight packing is the salvation of spring planted trees. 

After singie stem, one-year trees are planted as above, get a stick and measure off 

the height you want the trees, say twenty, twenty-four or thirty inches, and cut off 
every tree by that measure. leaving all the same height. After planting branched 


trees 1emoyed the badly bruised and split limbs. should there be any, and cut off all 
remaining to six or ten inches from body. 


DISTANCE FOR PLANTING. 
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PRUNING GRAPES. 


Shorten the roots at time of planting to four or five inches, and the tops to only 
three buds; set in the ground, leaving two buds above the surface, bunt permit only 
one to grow. The second year cut this with care back to four buds, and again permit 
only one to grow. The third year cut back to three feet and train to a stalk or trellis, 
leaving three or four branches to grow at thetop. Leave a little more wood each year. 
The scuppernongs heed no pruning. Train them on an arbor. 


PRUNING PLUMS AND PEACHES FOR PLANTING. 


Remove every branch and cut the top back to the desired height, from forrteen to 
thirty inches When the buds begin to grow, rub off and keep rubbed off all but three 
to five at the top. 


ROOT PRUNING WHEN PLANTING 


Much has been written in agricultural and horticultural papers of late about prun- 
ing the roots to mere stubs when planting. We have tried it for several years and are 
so well satisfied with short roots that now we do not plant any trees without pruning 
the roots to one inch for small trees, and two to twoand one-half for large trees. The 
advantages are: /7zrs/—It is cheaper and quicker. Secovd—The roots will not get 
crooked and break in planting and packing. 74%zr¢—On an average they live better 
and make a more satisfactory growth at first and finally. Care must be taken to prune 
just before planting, and keep from WIND, FROST AND SNOW. ‘The earth must be made 
very firm around them. [If it is late spring and dry weather is expected, it is best to 
leave the roots longer than above mentioned. Our customers have tried short-root 
pruning in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, etc., and all give 
satisfactory results. We often close-root prune a few trees in order just to show how 
it isdone: will always do so if requested. 

Let us give below a practical result on a large scale of short-root pruning. This 
was precticed on Mr. Hale’s orchard at Ft. Valley, Ga., six years ago this fall. Small 
Sunn budded trees, cut back to twelve inches in height, and the roots all pruned off to 
stubs to about one inch in length, were planted with spades, the latter being thrust 
deeply into the ground and pressed forward so that the trees could be inserted in the 
ground back of the spades, which were then withdrawn, and the earth made firm with 
the feet about the little trees Probably such a system of root pruning and planting 
was never before practiced, except on a very small scale. It certainly made very quick 
work at small cost. Less than one-half of one per cent failed to grow. I was more 
than satisfied with this method of planting and its results After planting, a mixture 
of cotton seed meal and cotton-hull ashes was scattered in a circle of three feet around 
the trees. When the planting was all done, a light furrow was thrown toward the 
trees from each side; following this was ordinary plowing, followed by a subsoil plow 
for three farrows around each row of trees. The rest of the ground was mostly plow- 
ed with Clark’s revolving plow, or else cut up with the cutaway harrow.’-—Ex. 

SPRING AND SUMMER PRUNING. 

When the young trees bud out in the spring and the sprouts are about two to three 

inches long, rub off all but three to five at the top, leaving these to grow and form the 


head of the tree. On older trees thrifty sprouts sometimes grow out from the body or 
large limbs and grow very rapidly. These are ealled ‘*water sprouts °° The PROPER 
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time to remove water sprouts is when the growth first comes to a stand still, before 
they begin to harden and thicken up. If removed at this stage new sprouts will sel- 
dom appear afterwards. The most PRACTICAL, and probably the best time to remove 
the sprouts, is when you have time and a knife. 


PRUNING AT THE END OF ONE YEAR. 


The three to five sprouts left on top of the tree in the spring will have made a 
growth of from two to six feet. If any of these limbs have grown so as to lap over 
any other limbs, they should be cut off close to the body, then cut off all the limbs, 
leaving them abuot one foot long, care being taken so that the top bud will be left on 
the outside. This pruning should be done generally in December and January, but 
can be done any time after the leaves shed and before the buds start in spring. 


PRUNING AT THE END OF TWO YEARS. 


Each limb that yon left cut off last winter willhave put out from one to three 
branches. They should be cut off close, leaving one or two on the outer side to spread 
the tree. Those left should be cut off a foot or little over according to the vigor of 
the tree. The trunk and larger limbs must be kept clear of all shoots by rubbing 
them off as soon as possible. The attention required after this will be to maintain 
a uniform growth among the branches, remembering the object in pruning is to ob- 
tain a low, well balanced tree with limbs well distributed. 


PRUNING BEARING PEAR ORCHARDS. 


Any time after the fruit is gathered until just before the buds begin to swell in 
the spring is the time to prune it. Remove all the tall, slender; also all close crowd- 
ed limbs. If the tree appears to lack in vigor, shorten in a sufficient number of the 
branches. If the limbs get old, rough, blighted and unhealthy, cut them out and let 
new ones come in their places. This plan is practicing the renewal system. 

One way to prune a pear tree is to head it low and make it spread out as much as 
possible for the first three years and then let it alone. The first good crop will bend 
the long limbs down and leave a nicer spreading tree than could have been obtained 
by pruning. Try it. 

A plan practised by one of the most successful pear growers in Georgia is to cut 
the trees off low down to fifteen inches, when planted, and never prune ‘them again. 
We know it to be a good plan when trees are Well attended to. 


PRUNING PEACHES AND PRUNES. 


Read *‘PRUNING AT THE END OF ONE YEAR,” which applies to peaches and plums. 
The pruning at the end of the second year would simply consist in removing any 
weak limbs, caused by being too thick or two much shaded, and shortening in the 
branches to make a low, spreading tree. It is a good plan to get the plum trees to 
grow as large as you can by the second year, and then not take off a single limb, or 
even a bud. A plum tree can easily be made to shed all of its fruit by pruning. Af- 
ter 2 plum tree gets large enough to bear, don’t toch it with a knife cr pruning 
shears. After it gets a good crop of fruit on and isnearly half grown, you can cut 
off any straggling limbs that may occur. If the trees set too full, which Japan plums 
often do. don’t fail to thin the fruit, leaving them not closer than two or three inches 
apart. 

CULTIVATION AND FERTILIZING FOR PEAR ORCHARDS. 

The object of the cultivation is to produce a large, healthy tree. This is accom- 
plished by stirring the soil from three to five inches deep, at least three feet all the 
way around the tree, early in the season. keeping the ground mellow throughout the 
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entire growing period, which is for young trees till about August, and for older trees 
July 4th. After every rain stir toe soil and do not allow a hard crust to form, or, the 
grass to grow. For a young orchard f/reguent cultivation is the best possible fertilizer. 
One pound of cotton-seed meal to the tree, with one pound of bone meal added, is 
what is needed by trees not old enough to bear. Most any of the brands of fertilizers 
will be utilized advantageously by the trees. Ifthe land is fresh, it then contains 
vegetable mould—nitrogenous material—and the cotton-seed meal is not necessary. 
Lands that will produce one-half a bale of cotton per acre generally will not require 
fertilizing till the trees begin to bear. Old land that has become heavy and close, 
caused by the absence of vegetable matter, must have renovating crops grown on it, 
and allowed to remain, such as clover, peas and even grass and weeds. 

For bearing orchards apply in December from one to three hundred pounds of sul- 
phate of potash and one to three hundred pounds of acid phosphate, or their equiva- 
lents, broadcast, and turn under by plowing three or four inches deep. If the land is 
in a rough condition, harrow it well; best done with a cutaway harrow. This harrow- 
ing should be done early enough to not stimulate early blooming; would say not later 
than January 20th. Do not plow any more till the fruit is set—about 4 inch in 
diameter—then harrow with Acme or other tool, not plowing over 2 inches deep. 
Cultivate shallow once every 10 days, or as often as necessary to keep the weeds down 
and the crust broken, till the fruit is at least two-thirds grown. With the exception 
of hay and grains, most any crop can be grown between the rows of young orchard 
trees. Truck farming is best, then comes potatoes, cotton, corn, etc., ini order named. 
But few orchards, after they begin to bear, require additional nitrogenous fertilizers 
other than what they derive from the annual vegetable growth. 


COW PEAS AND PEARS. 


Never plant peas, velvet beans, pinders, clover, beggar weeds nor any other legu- 
minous crops in a bearing pear orchard. They take away potash and phosphoric acid 
and add nitrogen. The reverse is what is wanted. Robbing them of potash and acid 
and adding nitrogen will cause them to blight to destruction. 


CULTIVATION AND FERTILIZERS FOR PEACHES AND PLUMS. 


Good, healthy, stocky growth, with dark, rich leaves till end of season is the ob- 
ject of cultivation and fertilizing. Soon after the growth starts, stort your plows. 
Cutaway harrows running both ways are the best plows. This does the work well and 
' greatly reduces the hoeing. Continue till mid-summer and then plant peas broadcast 
orin drills. If in drills give them two workings. If some of the trees are small, or 
the growth is too short and the leaves are a little yellow, apply bone meal and cotton 
seed hull ashes, one pound of each scattered around under the boughs of the trees 
ahead of the plowing. ‘hese fertilizers are recommended because they are more lest- 
ing and are better suited to fruit trees. Potash and phosphoric acid are what is went- 
ed by the trees. If above fertilizers are not convenient, use any good brand having a 
large per cent. of potash and phosphoric acid. 


MARKETING PEARS. 


WHEN TO GATHER.— When the fruit is Just grown is the time to gather for distant 
markets. To learn of keeping qualities and what sizes will do, gather at difterent 
stages of growth and place in a box or drawer and tae a few object lessons for your- 
self. 

How to GatTHER.—Use common sacks about one foot deep, so the picker can put 
in the sack without allowing to fall against others and brnise. Pick nothing but 
smooth. well-shaped, uniform pears. After the bottom layers are arranged in the 
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TESTIMONIALS. 

Thomasville, Ga., Oct. 5th, 1903. 
This is to certify that I know Mr. B. W. 
Stone, of the firm of B. W. Stone & Co., 
quite well, whom I esteem as a reliable, 
enterprising gentleman. They are mak- 
ing a specialty of the finer varieties of 
Pecans. I have seen fully developed 
pecan nuts on their one year trees. The 
care and attention they are bestowing on 
their enterprise is commendable, and 

they deserve success. 
M. R. MALLETTE, 
Pres. Thomasville National Bank. 


I am well acquainted with Mr. B. W. 
Stone; have visited his nursery often, 
and believe him to be thoroughly honest 
and reliable in all his representations and 
dealings with his patrons. He is propa- 
gating the pecan on a large scale, and 
with utmost care and success. 

Rost. G. MITCHELL, 
Judge of Superior Court. 
Thomasville, Ga., Sept. 17th, 1903. 


This is to certify that we’have known 
the firm of B. W. Stone & Co., who have 
conducted a nursery here for ten years. 
They are now making a specialty of the 
finer varieties of pecans, and their word 
can be relied uponin every representa- 
tion they make. They have made and 
sustained a name for fair dealing and 
good stock. 

J. T. CULPEPPER, Mayor and 
Pres. Citizens Bank and Trust Co. 
E. M. Situ, Preident 
Bank of Thomasville. 
Thomasville, Ga., Sept. 17th, 1903. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Oct. 15, 1903. 
Messrs. B. W. Stone & Co., Thomasville. 
Gentleman: The Paper Shell Pecan trees 
ordered from you last year came all right 
and are looking well. Ishall want more 
of them this season. I have now quite a 
large grove of Pecan trees and expect to 
continue adding to it as long as I live. 
All fruit trees bought of you have proven 

very satisfactory. 

E. N. C. Snow. 

Houston, Texas, Oct. 11, 1903. 

B. W. Stone & Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Dear Sirs: About 7 years ago I bought 
some seedling Pecans, some Pears, Plums 
and Peaches. The Pecansare nice, large 


trees, and two of them bore some nuts 
last year. The Paper Shell Pecans I got 
last winter are doing well. 
regards to you I am 
Respectfully, 
J. F. KESSLER. 


With best 


NURSERYMEN. 
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Dear Sir: 

It is a pleasure to send you our new catalogue 
and fruit guide. 

We respectfully invite your attention to the 
testimonials on this sheet. They are people who 
know us and have dealings with us. They do not wait 
for the fruit tree agent to come and pay him two 
or three prices for coming. 

Write us your wants at once, for it is a pleas- 


ure to answer. 

Commence your Pecan grove this season, if you 
only plant ore acre. Figure a little ! What can 
you plant that will enhance your place faster than 
Pecans ? It is worth twice as much to know that you 
are getting trees true to name. Any one can see the 
varieties are true to name in our nursery rows. We 
wanted 100 acres of paper shell Pecans for our own 
grove. This is why we were so very particular in 
going ourselves and cutting the wood off of bearing 
trees and having something we could swear by. Come 
and see them. We await your correspondence and 
commands. Respectfully yours, 

Be Wa LONE: co cc0'. 


No man, probably, in the United States is better prepared than Prof. Van Deman to 
properly estimate the pecan. As United States Pomologist he has had every opportunity for 
getting correct information, and le could not have any selfish motive in giving it out to the 
people. He does not make any extravagant claims for the pecan, but he says that it is the 
best of all American nuts, and that we already know enough about it to warrant us in planting 
extensive groves of the best varieties. 

Pecan trees sometimes begin to bear at six years old from seed, but not many until they 
are twenty. Budded or grafted trees of the best kinds usually begin at five or six years from 
planting, which is generally done when they are not over three years old from seed. At first 
they bear but few nuts, but they gradually increase until at ten years, if in good soil, they 
yield proffitable crops. From that time on they will continue to increase for at least fifty 
years. There is no reason to think them past usefulness at a century old, for there are those 
of that age yet in their vigor. One who will plant the right kind of pecan trees in good land 
and in suitable climate and then cultivate them as if they were apple trees for about ten years 
or until they are large, thrifty trees and ableto shade the ground well, they beat an insurance 
policy ten times over. When they are once well established in rich soil there is no telling 
how long they will live and flourish. 

The crops of corn, cotton and other things will pay while thetrees are growing. There 
need be no lost time in a pecan orchard properly managed. 

The market for the nuts is practically unlimited. Our own country will always want a 
great quantity, and European markets are open tous, for the pecan is not grown there or 
anywhere else in the world than North America. The quality of thenut is so good that it will 
always be in demand. Let those who haverich land, even if itis subject to overflow, plant 
pecan trees. If once well started they will last more than a lifetime.—H. E. VANDEMAN. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23., 1903. 
Mr. B. W. Stone, Thomasville, Ga. 

My Dear Sir: Your late letter came while I was on a trip to the north, but I have been home two days and have 
read over all you say in your catalogue on pecans and am pleased with it. All that you say seems to me the plain truth, 
there being no exaggerated or wild statements and no undue puffing of favorite varieties. It will take time to prove which 
are the best kinds for each region, but you have said nothing rash. Yours sincerely, 

H. E. VANDEMAN, 
Genl. Mer. A. N. & F. Co. 


SANTA Rosa, CAL., Dec. 16, 1903. 
Messrs. B. W. Stone & Co., Thomasville, Ga. he 
Gentlemen: Your very instructive and carefully and honestly written descriptive catalogue received. Among the 
four Japan plums which you recommend as the best of all for commercial orchards, I am pleased to observe that three of 
them are of my own introduction—Abundance, Burbank and Wickson. 
Yours respestfully, 
LUTHER BURBANK. 


AMITE CrTy, La., Dec. 28, 1903. 
B. W. Stone & Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Gents: My $31.00 worth of pecan trees arrived all O. K. some days ago and please accept my thanks for extra trees. 
Pardon me for not writing sooner. I also thank you for your information regarding the piece of land I wish to place trees in. 
Yours truly, 
G. W. VARNADO. 


IrRMo, S. C., Oct. 26th, 1903. 
Messrs. B. W. Stone & Co., Thomasville, Ga. ; 

Gentlemen: Ihave your catalogue for the present season and wish you to ship me the following trees as soon as 
they can be safely taken up: 100 LeContes, 4-5; 30 Garbers, 4-5; 20 Kieffers, 4-5; 5Stones. Ihope you will give me good 
sizes as most of the trees are for my neighbors, who requested me to get trees for them after seeing what successI have had 
with trees bought from you several yearsago. My order will be sent you in a day or so. Very respectfully, 

J. E. HALTWANGER. 


East Fork, Miss., June 18, 1903. 
B. W. Stone & Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Dear Sirs: The trees I bought from your nursery two and one-half years ago have proved all right. Some bore this 
year, the finest fruit I ever saw. Respectfully, 
CTCAAVELES? 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., January Ist, 1904. 
Dear Sir: The trees arrived O. K. Wewere so much pleased with them and appreciate the extras very much. One 
man said they were the healthiest trees he had seen this season. Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) C. P. ELLiorr. 


